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HEN the only Lutheran Church in New York City at the close of the 
We ec century was split by the language question, it was the second 
distressing experience of its kind in half a century. In the middle of the eight- 
eenth century the agitation for the introduction of German, at a time when 
only Dutch was used, developed into a violent controversy. As a result, the 
congregation was split wide open, and many members withdrew in 1749 to 
organize a German Lutheran Church. 

After the separation, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg became pastor of the 
old Dutch Lutheran congregation, and, wise leader that he was, used not only 
German in addition to Dutch, but introduced English as well. The use of 
English was continued by his successor, John Albert Weygand, who served 
from 1753 to 1770, but it was apparently dropped after that.* 

The two congregations continued separately for thirty-five years until, 
in 1784, John Christopher Kunze, distinguished son-in-law of Muhlenberg, 
brought about their reunion and became pastor of the united congregation. 

Kunze was anxious to re-introduce English. He tried himself to preach 
in that language, but found it so difficult that he shortly had to discontinue it.? 
His only hope was to secure an English-trained assistant. But while the Lu- 
theran Church was already more than 130 years old in this country, a Lu- 
theran pastor trained in English was almost unheard of, and Kunze’s hope 
had to go unfulfilled for nearly a decade. 


An ENGLISH-SPEAKING ASSISTANT Pastor, 1794 


It was not until 1794 that Kunze learned of an available candidate, in 
the person of George Strebeck. The latter had been confirmed as a Lutheran 
in Baltimore, Maryland, but had afterward connected himself with the Meth- 


1 Lutheranism in Colonial New York (New York: 1942), 58-63, 115, 122-23, fully 
documented. 

2 Letter of Philip F. Mayer, a student of Kunze’s, dated June 7, 1852, in Sprague, 
William B., Annals of the American Lutheran Pulpit (New York: 1869), 58. 
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odist Church. He had then become an itinerant preacher in that church but 
had not been ordained. Upon his marriage, however, he felt he could no longer 
continue as an itinerant preacher.® 

Strebeck had been considering returning to the Lutheran Church and 
consulted one of the trustees of the New York City congregation as to what 
it would be necessary for him to do in order to be received into the church. 
It is not known how he came to consult a trustee of the New York City con- 
gregation, but it was reported that he had not heard of the desire of the con- 
gregation to secure an English assistant. When Kunze heard about Strebeck, 
he interviewed him and found, “as much as can be determined in a brief ex- 
amination, that he had not given up the principles of the Evangelical [Lu- 
theran] Church.” Kunze then offered him the position of assistant “under the 
following conditions” :+ 


a. That he should study German, which he could now understand, also write well, but 
not speak sufficiently. 

b. That he should study under his, the pastor’s, supervision, and acquaint himself in 
the languages as well as the necessary sciences. 

c. That for two hours daily he was to teach the children, in the German school, read- 
ing and arithmetic in English. 


Upon further testing, Kunze became so favorably impressed with the 
young man that he recommended him to the Ministerium of New York for 
licensure. Kunze himself had organized the Ministerium and was its first 
president. Strebeck did well in the public examination given him before the 
Ministerium at its meeting in October, 1794, whereupon he was licensed “‘to 
perform all ministerial acts, under the supervision of the Senior.’ 

Strebeck’s work the ensuing two years was acceptable, so he was ap- 
proved for ordination by the Ministeri'um. Kunze reported that the candidate 
had “passed a better examination than [he] has ever seen in America.’’® That 
doubtless had its influence in the unusual privilege accorded the candidate 
of preaching twice at the convention of the Ministerium: in German at the 


3 Protocol of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of New Vork, 6. Original in 
German; English translation by Theodore E. Palleske, 1937. The original Protocol is in 
the archives of the United Lutheran Synod of New York. Its minutes down to 1818, as 
well as the English translation, have not been published. 

4 Protocol, New York Ministerium, 6. 

5 Protocol, N. Y. Ministerium, 6. The “president” and “senior” were two offices in 
the Ministerium, but while Kunze was president he occupied both offices, and, in the Min- 
utes, is frequently referred to simply as the senior. 

6 Letter of Kunze to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, in Documentary History, Minis- 
terium of Pa., 292. 


Sunday afternoon service at which he was ordained, and in English the fol- 
lowing day at the concluding synodical service.’ 

In connection with his ordination, Strebeck signed a solemn declaration, 
which, with respect to his loyalty to the Ministerium, he proceeded promptly 
to violate in a way that threw the Synod into an uproar: 


In the name of the Supreme Shepherd Jesus, Amen! By this present declaration I, 
Georg Strebeck, licensed candidate of the holy ministry, affirm that after I was found 
worthy, in a ministerial meeting held at Rhynebeck, Dutchess Cty., in the State of New 
York, Sept. 22nd, in the year of Christ 1796, of performing the duties of the holy ministry 
in the Evangelical Lutheran Church, I intend to hold office in said church only as long as 
my brethren, the Ev. Luth. Ministerium, acknowledge me to be, in conduct and doctrine, 
in agreement with the Word of God and the Symbolical Books of our Church. .. . Fur- 
thermore, that I will not interfere with the rights of any of my brethren, nor without their 
desire or consent accept a call from dissatisfied or seditious persons of such a congrega- 
tion, nor perform any single ministerial act which rightfully belongs to such brethren. .. . 
That I will submit to the admonition of the Honorable Ministerium, and while this is not 
in session to that of the Senior of the same. ... All this I vow before my God, these my 
brethren, and the entire here assembled congregation. 

GrorG STREBECK. 


A Scutsmatic ENGLISH CoNGREGATION Is ORGANIZED, 1797 


Strebeck made his solemn declaration on September 25, 1796, and just 
nine months later, on June 25, 1797, a schismatic English Lutheran congrega- 
tion under his leadership was incorporated. That was fast work even for the 
younger generation. Kunze apparently was kept wholly in the dark about the 
schism until it had taken place. It is not difficult to picture his chagrin, yet in 
his graciousness he expressed his feelings in no more violent language than 
that his youthful assistant had been “ungrateful toward his teacher.” 

One wonders, too, how long Strebeck had contemplated the step prior 
to his ordination, for when the church register was made up for the new con- 
gregation the first page was titled: “Register of Baptisms and Marriages 
Performed Previous to the Organization of the English Lutheran Church in 
New York, by George Strebeck.” The first item was dated November 9, 1794, 
and the last, May, 1797.1° 


7 Protocol, N. Y. Ministerium, 10. 

8 Ibid., 11. 

9 Letter of Kunze to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, in Documentary History, Minis- 
terium of Pa., 292. 

10 [Clarkson, David] History of the Church of Zion and St. Timothy of New Y ork 
(N. Y. 1894), 347. It is not known whether the early records of the congregation, down 
to 1836, are still in existence. At any rate they are not now in the Episcopal Church of 
St. Matthew and St. Timothy, New York City, the lineal successor of the old English 
Zion Lutheran Church. Letter of the Rector, the Rev. Frederick Burgess, to the author, 
dated March 31, 1947. 


When the Ministerium met in September, there was no question about 
the indignation which the members felt over the schism. Strebeck was present 
together with representatives of the new congregation, and all assumed the 
attitude that they had done nothing wrong. Strebeck went even further and 
haughtily justified his act by asserting that he had done nothing different 
from that which Muhlenberg’s own son had done when the latter accepted a 
call to the German congregation in New York City in 1773.1 But he forgot 
to add that Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg had not himself brought about 
that schism, but had become pastor of the congregation twenty-five years after 
it had occurred. Z 

The matter came formally before the Ministerium through two letters 
addressed to it, one from the schismatic congregation asking for recognition, 
and the other from Strebeck asking for approval of his acceptance of the call 
to the new congregation.!* But the Ministerium was in no mood either to 
recognize the new congregation or to condone the conduct of Strebeck. 

The answer to the congregation was given first, in the form of two 
resolutions. The Ministerium made it perfectly clear in the first resolution 
that a schism was not to be tolerated, and that if the children could not learn 
German, they could go to the English Episcopal Church :** 


Resolved, that it is never the custom of the Evangelical [Lutheran] Ministerium to sanc- 
tion any kind of separation, that if the persons who have signed the letter desire their 
children to remain within the Lutheran church fellowship in New York, they should be 
earnestly admonished to send them to the German school, and in case there should be no 
probability of making any progress in this matter they [the Ministerium] herewith declare 
that those persons who are not yet communicants in a Lutheran church shall not be re- 
garded as apostates, if they join the Anglican Episcopal Church which has been founded 
in an orderly manner and has not originated through an illegal separation from any pre- 
vious church affiliation. 


It was not explained why the question of training the children in Ger- 
man should have been injected into the case when the congregation had an 
English-speaking assistant pastor. Perhaps the English services were not on 
a parity with the German as to frequency; perhaps it was simply that the 
group linking up with Strebeck wanted to have its own organization under 
any circumstances, and dragged in every possible alibi to justify its action. 

The second resolution, that no English Lutheran Church would be rec- 
ognized where an Episcopal Church was accessible, has become a classic in 


11 Protocol, N. Y. Ministerium, 12-13. 
12 The letters appear no longer to exist. 
13 Protocol, N. Y. Ministerium, 12-13. 


American Lutheranism. It served as a reasonable immediate solution of the 
vexing problem, but it was to prove a boomerang a decade later :14 


Resolved, that since a close connection exists between the Episcopal and Lutheran Church, 
and on account of the similarity of doctrine and close relationship of church discipline, 
the Consistory* will never acknowledge a newly established Lutheran church that uses 
only the English language in a place where the members may participate in the Episcopal 
service. 


Tue Enciisu Pastor, Censurep, Gors Episcopatian, 1804 


The Ministerium’s answer to Strebeck’s arrogant letter left nothing to the 
imagination. In part, the resolutions asserted :1¢ 


That it is an outrageous statement in which Mr. Strebeck expresses his opinion that 
at the time of his ordination conditions were placed before him in a surreptitious manner. 

That he disgraces the memory of the late Mr. Muhlenberg, as if he had sent his son 
to a congregation which existed in definite separation from another . . .; all this is out- 
rageous. 

That he signed this [declaration] against his will cannot be assumed without accusing 
him of childishness. 


That Strebeck was not forthwith expelled from the Ministerium is likely 
due to the generosity of President Kunze. A concluding resolution provided 
that he be merely suspended, and that he might be restored to his place as a 
member if in the ensuing year he gave no further cause for offense :17 


Resolved, that all these decisions be declared null and void at the next meeting of the 
Consistory if it is evident that Mr. Strebeck, from, this time on, will have abstained from 
all ministerial rights belonging to the above mentioned pastor [Kunze], except in cases 
in which he is asked by the local pastor to perform such acts. 


Nothing was recorded in the minutes of the Ministerium the following 
year. Strebeck had done nothing about carrying out the Ministerium’s deci- 
sion, but that no report of it was made was due doubtless to Kunze’s re- 
luctance to mention it. But a year later, in 1799, the Ministerium by formal 
vote requested Kunze “to inform the Consistory concerning the conduct of 
Mr. Strebeck since his suspension.” The report was not a pleasant one for 


14 Protocol, N. Y. Ministerium, 13. 

15 Sometimes the term “Consistory” is used in place of “Ministerium.” This is par- 
ticularly true when Frederick H. Quitman, a Hollander, was secretary of the Ministerium. 

16 Protocol, N. Y. Ministerium, 13. 

17 Ibid. 


Kunze to make: Strebeck had persisted in furthering the schism and had 
completely ignored Kunze during the two years :7® 


The Senior made the report that Mr. Strebeck had continued in his separation and had 
accepted and kept until now a congregation with salary at a place where the Senior had a 
call, and that he had not set foot into the house of the Senior since the time of his 
separation. 


Though Kunze was reluctant to make the report, there was no reluctance 
on the part of the Ministerium to settle the matter decisively. It promptly 
voted that Strebeck be shorn of all ministerial rights and expelled. But once 
again his long-suffering advocate pleaded for another chance for the wayward 


young man, and out of deference to its beloved president, the Ministerium 
decided that :*° 


At the special request of the Senior the following was added: that this announcement be 
withheld until the next consistorial meeting in order to give Mr. Strebeck one more op- 
portunity to see his mistake, to desist from his opposition, and to plead at the next meeting 
with due repentance for his reinstatement, of which, for this purpose only, the Senior 
is to inform him in due time. 


At last the idea got through Strebeck’s head that he was in the wrong and 
that there would be no further opportunity to stall off expulsion. He must 
have recognized that his congregation, disgracefully loyal to him as it had 
been, would hardly retain him were he publicly deposed from his ministerial 
office. So he appeared at the meeting of the Ministerium in 1800, and after 
going through the motions of confessing his reprehensible conduct, he was 
restored to full membership. Reading his confession in the light of his former 
and his subsequent acts, one has the suspicion that so far as he was concerned 
it was the Ministerium and not he that was at fault. Fortunately for him, how- 
ever, the Ministerium put the more charitable construction on his statements, 
and accepted them in good faith:?° 


Since I have assumed the office of a preacher in the English language in a newly 
arising English congregation without the consent of the Ministerium or the Senior, in 
the delusion that these my ministerial acts in the English language would not be regarded 
as a breach of my solemn promise, which nevertheless was regarded in this light by the 
ministerial meeting ; 

And since [I find] after due and mature deliberation that I should have fairly and 
squarely asked my teacher and Senior for advice before accepting this offer; I hereby 


18 Protocol, N. Y. Ministerium, 16. 
19 Protocol, N. Y. Ministerium, 16. 
20 Protocol, N. Y. Ministerium, 19. 


declare that it has never been and is not now my intention to deviate in the least from 
the letter and the spirit of the above-mentioned declaration. 


Upon Strebeck’s reinstatement, the representative from his congregation 
petitioned the Ministerium to receive the congregation into its fellowship. 
This was promptly granted, upon the written assurance that the congregation 
would be amenable to the Ministerium, that it would never attempt to use 
German in its work in-competition with Kunze’s congregation, and that it 
would never receive anyone as its pastor unless he were a member of the 
Ministerium.”* 

For a while Strebeck walked circumspectly. The new congregation kept 
growing so rapidly that within four years of its inception it had become too 
large for its frame building on Magazine (now Pearl) Street, opposite City 
Hall Place. A new site was purchased at the corner of Mott and Cross (now 
Park) Streets, and in 1801 a large stone church building, 76 feet long by 55 
feet wide, with galleries, was erected at a cost of $15,000. The church at this 
time became known as the “English Lutheran Church Zion.” When the church 
was dedicated, Kunze magnanimously consented to preach the dedicatory ser- 
mon. The following year, 1802, additional land was purchased on Mott Street, 
on which was erected a parsonage and a school house.” 

For just two years more Strebeck stuck it out among his Lutheran breth- 
ren. Then, early in 1804, he applied to the Episcopal Church for ordination. 
While his application was pending, he endeavored to persuade his congrega- 
tion to go with him, and a resolution to that effect was recorded in the church 
records in June, 1804, and ratified at a meeting of the congregation in July. 
A certificate was obtained for a new charter, but before it was recorded the 
trustees learned that Strebeck had had his children re-baptized in Trinity 
Episcopal Church. That was too much for them, for such an act, the trustees 
felt, impugned the sacrament of baptism administered to their own children. 
It was therefore decided “that the church shall remain an English Lutheran 
Church as formerly.”?* 

Strebeck thereupon resigned and was ordained in the Episcopal Church. 
But even then he managed to get away with much of his original intention. 
In April of the following year, 1805, he became rector of St. Stephen’s Epis- 
copal Church, which had been organized principally of former members of 
his whom he had induced to go with him. 


21 = Ibid., 20-21. 

22 Clarkson, op. cit., 5, 7. One thousand copies of Kunze’s sermon were ordered printed ; 
ibid., 7. 

23 Clarkson, op. cit., 8, 348-49. 

24 Ibid. 


When the Ministerium met in September, 1804, there was of course 
nothing that it could do about the man who had caused so much disturbance. 
A brief but strictly-to-the-point resolution disposed permanently of his case :* 
“Resolved, that the conduct of Mr. Strebeck be regarded as an illegal and un- 
scrupulous procedure and that he should therefore be and remain excluded 
from our fellowship and be declared unfit for any membership in the future.” 
At the same time the Ministerium resolved “that the decision concerning the 
connection with the Anglican Episcopal Church be rescinded.”’?® 


A SEconpD EncuisH Pastor Is Securep, 1805 


The trustees of the congregation had meanwhile issued a call to Philip 
Frederick Mayer, pastor at Loonenburg (now Athens). The latter congrega- 
tion, however, was unwilling to see its good pastor leave and sent a request 
to the Ministerium at its 1804 meeting that Mayer “be persuaded to reject 
the call.” The Ministerium granted the request, and Mayer, duly “persuaded,” 
remained at Loonenburg.2* But only for two years, for in 1806 he accepted 
the call, without any recorded protest, to St. John’s Lutheran Church in 
Philadelphia, the first English Lutheran Church in that city. There he made 
for himself a distinguished career in the ensuing half century.” 

So far as the English Lutheran Church in New York City was concerned, 
it was tragically unfortunate that it could not have had Mayer for its pastor 
in this critical period of its existence. It needed above everything a man of 
Mayer’s stature to establish it firmly in the Lutheran faith. Its loss of Mayer 
meant its loss to the Lutheran Church, for under the leadership of the man 
who did become its pastor it soon went over to the Episcopal Church. 


25 Protocol, N. Y. Ministerium, 35-36. 

26 Ibid., 36. 

27. Protocol, N. Y. Ministerium, 35. 

28 Minutes, N. Y. Ministeriwm, 1806-1858. St. John’s English Church was the result 
of a bitter English-German controversy in old St. Michael’s and Zion Church, Philadel- 
phia; the controversy came before the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1805. The English- 
speaking members of the congregation, under the leadership of General Peter Muhlenberg, 
had been unsuccessful in securing English services, and they had suffered a further blow 
in 1805 when the general himself was defeated in the election for president of the board 
of trustees. In 1806 many of them withdrew and organized St. John’s English Church. 
(Weng, Armin G., “The Language Problem in the Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania, 
1742-1820,” in Church History, 5:364-66, Dec. 1936; Documentary History, Ministerium 
of Pa., 359.) Pastor Mayer retained his membership in the New York Ministerium 
throughout his life (he died in 1858), and St. John’s Church likewise was affiliated with 
the New York Ministerium until Mayer’s death, when it joined the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. Curiously enough, though continuously listed among the liberally contributing 
congregations of the New York Ministerium, St. John’s Church did not formally apply 
for admission until 1855. (Minutes, N. Y. Ministerium, 1855, p. 7.) 
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When it was learned that Mayer was not available, a call was issued to 
Henry Augustus Muhlenberg, grandson of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg and 
pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church in Reading, Pennsylvania, but he reluc- 
tantly declined.2® That made it a double misfortune for the church in New 
York City, for he too had a distinguished career, first in the church and later 
in political life.®° 

In the place of men of the caliber of Mayer and Muhlenberg, the con- 
gregation had to be content, during six months of the vacancy, with the serv- 
ices of a David Austin (Austen),** a minister who does not appear to have 
been a Lutheran; and for a permanent pastor to go again outside the Lu- 
theran faith. 

The only available man for the office was another Methodist, Ralph Wil- 
liston, an ordained minister of that church. He accepted the call and preached 
his first sermon in July, 1805. In September he was presented to the Minis- 
terium at its annual meeting, and there appears to have been no question about 
a ready acceptance of him, despite the experience with his predecessor. It was 
resolved®? “That Mr. Willeston be accepted as a member of the Ministerium 
after he has placed his signature under certain points submitted to him. After 
several explanations Mr. Willeston signed the declaration and was then wel- 
comed as a member with the hand of brotherhood.” 

Williston’s declaration was similar to that of Strebeck’s. A major change 
—manifesting the shift in the Ministerium to a looser doctrinal position— 
made it necessary for him to subscribe only to the Augsburg Confession, 
whereas Strebeck had to subscribe to all “the symbolical books of our church.” 
Williston further promised to conform entirely to Lutheran customs and 
usages in his ministerial work, to be amenable to the Ministerium and its 
president, and strictly “to adhere to that stipulation subsisting between the 
two congregations, that no communicants are received from each other, with- 
out mutual consent of the ministers of the two congregations.” 

Kunze, now sixty-one years of age, had one more part in this story of 


29 Clarkson, op. cit., 9. The source is not cited. 

30 Lutheran Cyclopedia, ed. by Henry E. Jacobs and John A. W. Haas (N. Y. 1899), 
333. Henry Muhlenberg was an earnest advocate of the English language in the church. 
At the meeting of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1805, when it took a decidedly 
German position, Henry Muhlenberg and his father appeared to be the only members who 
refused to contribute to a proposed theological seminary “unless young men be educated 
so as to be able to preach also in English.” (Documentary History, Ministerium of Pa., 
352, 356.) 

31 Clarkson, op. cit., 9, 348, the source for which is not cited. 

32 Protocol, N. Y. Ministerium, 39. 

33 Protocol, N. Y. Ministerium, 40. 
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unpredictable episodes, for the Ministerium requested “that the Senior sol- 
emnly induct or install Mr. Willeston into his congregation.”** 

The agreement to abstain from receiving members from the other con- 
gregation continued to irk the English group. The restriction affected the Eng- 
lish congregation far more than Kunze’s congregation ; it probably affected the 
latter little or not at all. But nothing was done about it while Kunze lived. 
Doubtless the affection for the grand old man restrained the English leaders 
from seeking to be relieved. But upon Kunze’s death in 1807 the leaders peti- 
tioned the Ministerium and the restriction was rescinded.** 


Tue EncLisH ConGRrEGATION Gores EpriscopaLiaANn, 1810 


The happenings of the five years between 1805 and 1810 are not too clear. 
The principal source, the History of the Church of Zion and St. Timothy of 
New York, by David Clarkson, published in 1894, gives two versions. One 
version is that of the author himself; the other is that of the writer of “An 
Abstract of the History of Zion Church, Deposited in the Cornerstone August 
6, 1853,” which Clarkson placed in his volume in Appendix D. Both have 
quotations from the original church records.** 

The older account claims that Williston soon after his acceptance into 
the Ministerium inclined toward the Episcopal Church, and when, in 1810, 
he was re-ordained in that church, he “prevailed upon nearly the whole of his 
congregation to go with him to the Episcopal Church.”*? The later account, 
however, states that during the five years of his ministry as a Lutheran pastor 
Williston “witnessed a continuous movement of his flock toward the Epis- 
copal Church, a movement to which he himself was inclined.’’** 

Whichever version is correct, the undisputed fact remains that both con- 
gregation and pastor acted in concert in 1810 to leave the Lutheran faith and 
to go over to the Episcopal Church. At a meeting of the trustees held Feb- 
ruary 10, 1810, resolutions were adopted which took advantage, with a ven- 
geance, of that Lutheran-Episcopalian-unity resolution of the Ministerium 
of 1797, to justify the defection to the Episcopal Church :*° 


Resolved, that on account of the identity of the doctrine, the near alliance of Church 
discipline subsisting between the Lutheran and Episcopal Churches, the English Lutheran 
Church do become a parish of the Protestant Episcopal Church, a majority of the con- 
gregation coinciding. 


34 Ibid., 39. 

35 Ibid., 47. 

36 The original records, down to 1836, are not known to exist. 
37 Clarkson, op. cit., 348. 

38 Ibid., 9. 

39 Clarkson, of. cit., 10-11. 
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Resolved, that a committee of three be appointed to wait on each contributing member 
of the Church for their assent, or dissent, and as soon as this is accomplished, a meeting 
of the congregation be called, for Friday, February 23, at 3 p.m., in the Church. 

Resolved, that the Rev. Ralph Williston be continued as the clergyman of this Church 
after the worship shall have changed, he being ordained agreeable to the order of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


That there was at least one other pressing reason for the act was revealed 
in the resolution adopted by the congregation at the meeting on February 23 :*° 


Whereas, many difficulties attend the upholding of the Lutheran religion among us, 
and whereas, that inasmuch as the doctrine and government of the Episcopal Church is so 
nearly allied to the Lutheran, and also on account of the present embarrassment of the 
finances of this Church, therefore 

Resolved, that the English Lutheran Church with its present form of worship and 
government be dissolved after Tuesday, the 13th day of March next, and that this Church 
do from that day forward become a parish of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


There was considerable debate at the congregational meeting before the 
vote was taken. Thirty votes were cast, of which twenty-three were in the 
affirmative and seven in the negative. The congregation evidently had dwindled 
considerably by this time, or there were many who did not vote in the matter. 
When the membership list was completed in 1811, a year after the congrega- 
tion had become Episcopal, it totaled ninety-two, of whom, amazingly enough, 
seventy-seven were males and only fifteen females.** 

The formal re-incorporation as an Episcopal congregation took place on 
March 13, 1810,*? which permanently ended the congregation’s connection 
with the Lutheran Church. A week later, on March 22, the church was re- 
consecrated by the Episcopal bishop, Benjamin Moore. On the following day 
Williston was ordained a deacon, continuing in charge of the congregation. He 
received a formal call as pastor and rector in January, 1812, and shortly after- 
ward was ordained a priest.* 

The Ministerium did not meet in 1810, and when its members came to- 
gether in September, 1811, no action was taken concerning the defection of 
either the pastor or the congregation. Nothing could be done about it anyway, 
and doubtless everyone felt it best to forget the whole unfortunate business, 
filled with so much bitterness for more than a decade. Even against Williston 
no action was recorded—his name was simply dropped from the ministerial 
roll. 


40 Clarkson, of. cit., 11. 

41 Ibid., Appendix A, 331-34. 
42 Ibid., 12. 

43 Clarkson, op. cit., 16, 20. 
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